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suspect that any person is trying to wound or imprison you,
get a piece of a skin of an electric eel and wear it on your
person, for this will not only enable you to slip from the
hands of anyone who tries to catch hold of you : it will also
cause all blows of clubs or swords to slide off harmless.1
Among the Ekoi of Southern Nigeria, when an infant is
thought old enough, its wrist is cut and medicine rubbed in.
The medicine which is intended to give strength is made from
the index finger of the chimpanzee, and to impart quickness
and activity fierce black ants are pounded up and used.2
The Pangwe or Fan, a tribe of West Africa, attribute to
the swallow the peculiar power of evading its enemy, the
hawk. Hence they think that if a man kills a swallow and
carries it as a parcel on his person he will be sure to avoid the
shots of the enemy.8 The Bakongo of equatorial Africa
employ frogs in composing the potion which warriors drink
before going forth to battle, because they have noticed that
when a frog's heart is extracted from its body it continues to
pulsate for some time afterwards, and they hope that the frog
medicine will communicate to them a corresponding tenacity
of life.4 In Loango men tie strips of antelope skins to their
legs in order to give them the fleetness of the antelope.5
The Ba-Ila of Northern Rhodesia compound medicines from
various living creatures to assure the safety of their warriors
in battle. They notice that a certain insect called Injelele
darts rapidly over the surface of a pool or lake, so rapidly
that you can hardly follow its motions. Accordingly, this
insect is eaten with food to make the eater invisible in battle.
Again, the skunk is a difficult creature to kill or catch, because
when it is chased it jumps rapidly from side to side. Accord-
ingly the Ba-Ila use it as a charm to ensure their safety in the
fight. Some take the nose of the animal, others some of its
hair, and put them in the medicine bag which they wear on
their bodies. These are charms to secure that the spears of
the enemy will fail to reach the wearer : that, indeed, he will
be as hard to hit as the skunk. Similarly the quail, on account
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